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South African tour. I cannot testify too highly to the skill of its
driver. We bucketed along through the bush, leaping, bounding,
and skidding, with the activity of a gazelle. The driver seemed
to know instinctively when the car was going to leave the surface
of the s0il, made hard by mimosa roots or by rocks, and plunge
into a sand-vlei. He would accelerate suddenly, and the car
would bound into a trough of sand, throwing up a great wave
of dust, its wheels screwing and churning in the soft sub-soil,
until we emerged again on to the hard track. We used to dash
at rivers, and cross the swollen spruit in similar fashion. But
we were not always fortunate.

While going to Tuli, through a district studded with wild
game, antelope of all kinds, lions, zebra, and giraffe, the car
became axle-deep in a mud-vlei, and I had to walk four miles
to a native kraal and seek aid of a dozen oxen and native drivers
to drag the Maudslay out, an involuntary halt which kept us in
blazing sunshine for eight hours. We stuck firmly for three
hours in the Umshagashi River ; and again in the Elephant
Pits, and might have been there now, for it is in a district
reputed to be possessed of spooks, ghosts, and evil spirits, and
the native will make a circuit of forty or fifty miles in order to
avoid it.

More than one policeman on the lonely trail has lost his way
in the Pits and has died of thirst. Luckily we succeeded in
extricating ourselves; but a police officer, Lieutenant Pitcairn,
was not so fortunate a week or two later. Had it not been for
the self-sacrificing courage of my friend, McCormac, who went
to search for him and with great gallantry stuck to his quest,
having been two days without water, finally observing a group
of vultures waiting for life to leave their quarry, the bones of
Pitcairn would have joined those many others who have never
escaped from the Elephant Pits.

Our first tour of inspection was in the Victoria district. We
started from Gwelo and went by car to the gold mines at Umvuma.
The success of this enterprise is probably best stated by the fact
that its one hotel is possessed of a bar twenty-two yards long,
which just provides elbow room for well-paid and thirsty
miners. The district is occupied by Mashona, who give little
trouble.

One day we stopped for tea at the house of the Native Com-
missioner in Chilimanzi, and were introduced to a Mashona boy
who combined the activities of doctor, detective, policeman, judge,